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INTRODUCTORY 

No  man  has  a  right  to  stand  before  an  audience  with  a 
message  unless  he  can  assure  them  that  they  will  hear  what 
he  has  to  say.  I  make  this  statement  with  confidence, 
because  I  know  from  experience  that  the  man  who  is  not 
naturally  endowed  with  a  public  speaking  voice  can  acquire 
one.  I  graduated  from  the  University  and  from  the  Semin- 
ary  with  a  weak  voice,  subject  to  hoarseness  and  constantly 
troubled  with  sore  throat.  These  things  need  not  be. 

I  was  fortunate  at  that  time  in  coming  under  the  tuition 
of  a  man  who  was  a  pioneer,  on  this  continent,  in  natural 
voice  development.  Accepting  the  basic  principles  learned 
at  that  time,  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  enlarge  them  into  a 
system  that  has,  to  say  the  least,  been  of  great  personal  help 
and  given  excellent  results  in  teaching.  The  substance  of 
that  material  is  given  in  this  little  book. 

For  years  I  have  taught  the  subject  of  Expression,. and  in 
younger  manhood  could  recite  whole  plays  of  Shakespeare 
without  hoarseness  or  even  voice  weariness.  Any  of  my 
readers,  if  he  so  wills,  can  with  diligent  effort  do  likewise. 

In  these  notes  I  have  introduced  as  little  technical  detail 
as  possible.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  material,  specially  help' 
ful  to  preachers,  can  be  found  printed  elsewhere. 

—  THE  AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  DICTIONARY 

Even  a  preacher  who  has  to  skimp  on  a  small  salary  can 
afford  a  good  dictionary,  and  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  pocket  edition.  It  is  assumed  that  he  has  the  dictionary 
habit.  There  are  between  one  and  two  thousand  words  in 
the  English  language  with  different  pronunciations.  That 
fact  need  not  discourage  the  preacher,  for  he  may  never  be 
called  upon  to  use  many  of  them,  but  when  he  does  use  one 
he  should  be  sure  that  his  pronunciation  is  supported  by  a 
reliable  authority. 

However,  the  mispronunciation  of  a  few  difficult  words 
is  not  a  serious  matter,  but  the  careless  pronunciation  of 
many  common  words  is  very  serious.  It  would  be  a  surprise 
to  some  men  if  they  were  told  that  their  utterance  was  indis- 
tinct,  inarticulate  and  confusing.  They  have  strong  voices, 
proclaim  their  message  with  earnestness,  but  their  hearers  are 
not  moved  as  they  should  be.  Earnestness  is  no  substitute  for 
clearness,  and  bombast  will  not  overcome  lack  of  articulation. 
I  once  had,  in  my  congregation,  two  men  whose  hearing  was 
very  dull.  They  told  me  that  they  could  not  hear  my  pre- 
decessor because  "he  spoke  too  loud11.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  some  preachers  to  have  in  their  congregations  one 
or  two  afflicted  with  dullness  of  hearing.  They  would  soon 
learn  that  shouting  only  adds  to  the  distress  of  those  whose 
hearing  is  dull,  but  that  careful  articulation  in  a  full,  well- 
modulated  voice  is  a  decided  help  to  them  and  a  benediction 


to  the  whole  congregation. 

Bearing  in  mind  those  to  whom  these  notes  are  addressed, 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  arrange  lists  of  words  that  are 
often  carelessly  uttered.  There  are  regional  pronunciations 
that  ought  to  be  avoided,  although  a  Southern  College  Presi- 
dent once  contended  with  me  that  these  regional  pronuncia- 
tions or  mispronunciations  were  desirable  because  they  en- 
riched the  language.  However,  I  think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  always  better  to  speak  correctly,  that  is 
according  to  the  dictionary,  which  was  not  made  for  one 
region  only. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  marked  regional  pronuncia- 
tion in  Canada.  But  a  friend  of  mine  charged,  "You  over 
stress  your  r's  in  Canada."  My  reply  was,  "We  pronounce 
our  r's  in  Canada,  but  your  New  England  folks  elide  the  r 
from  many  words."  The  New  Englander  says  feah  for  fear, 
and  deah  for  dear.  This  is  a  regional  pronunciation  that 
should  be  avoided,  not  imitated.  In  the  Southern  States 
where  the  Negro  element  is  large,  the  pleasing,  mellow  pro- 
nunciation of  the  "white  folks"  has  undoubtedly  been  influ- 
enced by  the  Negro  element.  Probably  the  language  has 
been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  some  words  such  as  tote. 
However,  we  could  hardly  recommend  that  we  should  call  a 
prosperous  center  "A  right  smaat  town".  Undoubtedly  we 
have  regional  words.  Back  in  the  days  of  our  cab  the  people 
in  the  Maritimes  called  it  a  barouche,  and  a  low  slung  truck 
they  named  a  sloven.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  English 
use  the  French  names  for  many  objects.  In  the  far  western 
prairies  our  eastern  hill  is  always  a  butte  and  our  valley  or 
gully  is  always  a  coulee,  while  our  marsh  or  shallow  lake 


becomes  a  slough. 

Two  factors  are  involved  in  pronunciation.  Accent 
must  be  on  the  right  syllable  or  syllables  and  every  syllable 
must  be  correctly  uttered.  The  problem  is  one  of  great  im' 
portance  and  not  so  simple  as  it  appears.  Probably  there  are 
few  people  who  pronounce  correctly  all  the  words  they  use. 
Most  words  have  only  one  correct  pronunciation,  but  very 
many  words  may  have  a  long  list  of  incorrect  pronunciations. 

Correct  pronunciation  involves  the  utterance  of  every 
syllable  in  the  word.  The  question  of  Articulation,  there' 
fore,  becomes  one  of  prime  importance.  The  word  articula- 
tion is  used  in  so  many  senses  that  we  have  to  explain  that 
by  the  word  we  mean  the  correct  utterance  of  the  syllables 
of  a  word.  Many  syllables  end  in  consonants.  A  consonant 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable  must  be  uttered  even  if  whole  com- 
munities decree  and  practise  otherwise.  Rules  have  excep- 
tions and  this  is  a  rule,  but  dear  is  dear  not  deah.  Sometimes 
it  requires  careful  training  of  the  ear  as  well  as  of  the  organs 
of  speech  to  sound  some  consonants  clearly  at  the  ends  of 
syllables.  For  example:  Pronounce  ax  and  acts,  sex  and 
sects,  sense  and  cents,  tense  and  tents.  The  determined  reader 
will  make  his  own  lists  and,  of  course,  make  good  use  of 
them. 

Every  vowel  must  have  its  proper  sound  wherever  it 
occurs.  The  fact  that  every  vowel  has  several  sounds  makes 
this  statement  specially  significant.  The  letter  a  has  seven 
sounds  as,  fat,  fate,  far,  fall,  fast,  fare,  fawn.  These  exemplify 
the  sounds  of  the  letter  a  in  words  of  one  syllable.  If  you 
take  two  syllables  you  multiply  the  number  of  possible  pro- 
nunciations many  times.  For  example:  Take  the  wor 


With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  this  combination  of 
letters  has  two  distinct  and  unrelated  meanings.  With  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  it  names  a  Province  in  South 
Africa.  But  in  this  latter  case  the  a's  have  a  very  different 
sound  from  the  a's  in  the  first  case.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  combination  of  these  letters  can  be  pronounced  in  nearly 
a  hundred  ways.  It  would  be  easy,  therefore,  to  make  a  mis- 
take.  As  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word  is  increased,  with 
the  possibility  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  wrong  syllable  or 
syllables,  the  danger  of  making  a  mistake  is  greatly  increased. 

The  different  sounds  of  a  single  vowel  in  English  may  be 
a  great  stumbling-block  to  a  foreigner  when  he  attempts  to 
learn  English,  but  this  variety  becomes  a  source  of  great 
charm  when  the  preacher  is  careful  to  give  every  vowel  the 
correct  sound  in  its  place.  The  preacher  is  handicapped 
because  he  does  not  listen  to  his  own  voice.  It  would  be 
profitable  to  make  a  list  of  words  that  are  carelessly  pro- 
nounced because  the  articulation  is  difficult,  and  pronounce 
them  with  scrupulous  care.  His  ear  would  receive  special 
training  and  his  speech  would  become  the  delight  of  all  his 
hearers. 

In  addition  to  the  confusion  arising  from  the  many  sounds 
of  our  vowels,  pronunciation  is  made  more  difficult  by  the 
not  infrequent  substitution  of  one  vowel  sound  for  another. 
Out  of  an  almost  interminable  number  observe  a  few 
examples.  Bury,  fury;  mountain,  refrain;  said,  laid;  sew, 
new;  wolf,  golf;  English,  envoy;  quay,  stay.  The  stubstitu' 
tion,  wrongly,  of  one  vowel  for  another  is  a  common  mistake. 
I  have  frequently  heard  Jerusalem  called  Jerusalum,  Christ- 
mas called  Christmus,  and  beautiful  called  beautaful.  Take 


time  to  be  accurate. 

While  it  may  not  be  desirable,  as  I  have  suggested,  to 
give  lists  of  words  that  suffer  at  the  hands  or  rather  at  the 
mouths  of  public  speakers  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some 
examples,  so  that  the  preacher  who  is  guilty  may  make  his 
own  lists  and  resolve  to  be  on  guard  against  "the  little  foxes 
that  spoil  the  vines".  One  word  of  caution.  Do  not  think 
because  you  have  pronounced  a  word  in  a  certain  way  all 
your  life  that  you  must  be  right.  Once,  when  I  had  charge 
of  the  English  work  in  an  Educational  Institution,  the  faculty 
appealed  to  me  as  the  "final  authority"  on  the  pronunciation 
of  an  unusual  word.  The  "final  authority"  was  wrong.  My 
last  word  in  this  section  is,  therefore,  one  of  exhortation 
against  carelessness  and  indifference.  Caught  is  not  cot,  dog 
is  not  dawg,  daughter  is  not  dotter,  fortune  is  not  forchin, 
girl  is  not  gurl,  honest  is  not  honist,  God  is  not  Gawd.  And 
so  of  a  too  long  list. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  VOICE 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
pick  up  a  book  on  Elocution  or  Public  Speaking  and  find  in 
the  beginning  pictures  of  the  larynx  and  the  vocal  cords,  the 
glottis,  the  epiglottis  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  strongly  advise 
him  to  omit  that  part  of  the  book.  It  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  You  have  your  own  mouth  and  larynx  with  its 
vocal  cords,  and  it  is  your  business  to  learn  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  what  you  have.  The  young  airman  has  to 
learn  the  art  and  practice  of  flying.  Expert  knowledge  as  to 
how  the  machine  is  constructed  would  not  enable  him  to  fly 
his  plane.  He  must  become  proficient  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  flying.  You  may  not  have  the  orator's  mouth  nor 
larynx,  but  if  you  learned  all  about  the  physiology  of  these, 
it  would  not  help  you  to  become  an  orator.  You  cannot  get 
a  new  mouth  and  a  new  larynx,  so  you  had  better  practise 
and  reach  towards  perfection  with  what  you  have. 

VOICE  TRAINING. 

The  training  of  the  voice,  fitting  it  to  become  the  respon' 
sive  and  effective  instrument  of  the  mind  in  public  address, 
must  have  first  consideration. 

Sufficient  volume  is  imperative.  Some  men  by  nature  are 
endowed  with  a  full,  strong  voice,  while  others  have  a  thin, 
weak  voice.  But  the  latter  need  not  despair.  Any  man  can 
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develop  a  good  public  speaking  voice.  Once  I  was  obliged  to 
listen  to  a  big,  fat  man  give  a  public  address.  He  had  the 
piping  voice  of  a  small  boy.  He  was  an  affliction  and  ought 
to  have  learned  better.  The  story  of  Demosthenes,  because 
it  is  inspiring,  is  always  in  order.  As  a  youth  he  was  tied  to 
his  mother's  apron  strings.  It  is  said  that  his  lungs  were 
weak,  his  voice  poor,  his  complexion  sallow  and  his  body 
weak  and  awkward.  He  had  none  of  the  natural  endow- 
ments of  a  public  speaker,  and  yet  with  careful  training  and 
Spartan4ike  discipline,  he  became  so  famed  as  an  orator  that 
his  name  stands  as  a  synonym  for  oratory. 

In  training  for  volume  we  do  not  mean  an  effort  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  shout  and  scream. 
This  may  be  valuable  to  the  ox  driver,  but  our  effort  must 
aim  at  developing  a  voice  that  is  full  and  resonant.  Fortun- 
ately our  English  language,  while  it  has  its  full  quota  of  harsh 
sibilant  sounds,  has  also  its  full  measure  of  full  vowel  sounds. 
It  is  evident  that  the  exercises  needed  to  develop  this  much 
desired  voice  must  be  those  in  which  these  vowel  sounds  are 
prominent. 

But  before  suggesting  any  drill  exercises,  may  I  make  per- 
fectly clear  the  end  we  seek.  We  are  not  thinking  of  training 
any  man  "to  say  a  piece".  That  is  the  business  of  the  actor 
or  the  elocutionist.  The  preacher  needs  much  of  the  actor's 
preparation  but  his  field  of  effort  is  entirely  different. 

The  preacher  is  not  to  become  a  pompous  Caesar 
boasting, 

"But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star." 

He  is  not  to  become  a  crack-brained  Hamlet  meditating, 
"To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 
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He  is  not  to  become  the  half 'erased  King  Lear  shouting, 
"Rumble  thy  bellyful!  Spit  Fire!  Spout  Rain!" 

The  preacher  is  to  become  a  better  preacher  because  he 
has  developed  a  better  voice.  He  is  not  an  actor  learning  to 
recite  a  selection  in  an  assumed  voice,  but  a  preacher  deliver' 
ing  his  own  message  in  his  own  voice.  The  actor  is  what  his 
name  implies,  the  preacher  is  a  realist,  dealing  with  living 
issues.  The  actor  entertains,  the  preacher  instructs.  The 
actor  plays,  the  preacher  preaches.  The  actor  is  another,  the 
preacher  is  himself.  The  actor's  voice  may  not  be  his  own, 
the  preacher's  must  be  his  own.  This  better  voice  which  he 
is  building  must  always  be  his  own.  He  must  use  it  con' 
stantly.  In  no  other  way  can  it  become  permanently  his 
own.  I  have  heard  a  preacher  make  his  announcements  in 
a  natural,  fairly  well  modulated  voice,  but  when  he  preached 
his  sermon  he  struck  a  tone  that  he  did  not  use  in  conversa' 
tion,  and  from  that  tone  he  varied  little. 

I  have  used  the  word  natural  and  its  use  may  be  mislead' 
ing.  To  be  natural  may  mean  in  one  case  something  very 
different  from  what  it  means  in  another  case,  and  in  neither 
case  may  it  mean  the  best.  If  we  were  to  take  time  to  observe 
the  speaking  and  acting  of  children  before  they  have  been 
spoiled  by  "learning  to  read",  we  might  get  some  valuable 
lessons  on  being  natural.  To  some,  "being  natural"  sums  up 
all  that  is  excellent.  It  may  mean  just  the  opposite.  I  recall 
a  student  who  refused  to  take  lessons  in  voice  training 
because  he  was  determined  to  be  "natural".  He  wanted  the 
Spirit  to  speak  through  him  without  any  artificial  barriers. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  he  did  not  stay  in  the  ministry  very 
long.  Moses  in  Old  Testament  times  and  Paul  in  New 
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Testament  times,  each  filled  a  large  place  in  the  divine 
economy  because  they  were  both  well  trained.  If  an  im- 
portant part  of  your  life  job  is  to  be  effected  through  public 
speaking,  it  will  pay  you  to  undergo  training. 

Take  these  suggestions  then  to  develop  a  full,  resonant 
voice,  and  let  the  practice  be  not  on  one  pitch  but  on  many 
pitches.  It  is  good  practice  to  play  often  on  the  simple  vowel 
sounds,  O,  Ah,  A.  U  (oo).  These  are  used  in  developing  a 
singing  voice,  but  they  are  equally  serviceable  in  helping  to 
develop  a  resonant  speaking  voice.  If  your  voice  is  pitched 
very  low,  be  sure  to  drill  much  in  the  higher  keys.  If  it  is 
pitched  very  high,  drill  much  in  the  lower  keys.  Practise 
these  vowel  sounds  in  your  fullest  tones,  both  long  and  short, 
covering  the  whole  compass  of  your  voice  from  the  highest 
pitch  to  the  lowest,  and  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  You 
will  thus  gain  compass  while  you  drill  for  volume  and  reson- 
ance. No  book  furnishes  better  selections  for  drill  purposes 
than  the  Bible,  and  that  is  to  the  preacher's  advantage.  Try 
part  of  the  song  sung  by  Moses  and  the  Israelites  as  recorded 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Exodus.  Use  Miriam's  song 
recorded  in  the  twenty-first  verse.  Sound  it  out! 

"Sing  ye  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea/'' 

Psalm  103  is  of  a  different  character  but  valuable  in  this 
connection.  Psalm  24,  because  of  its  variety,  furnishes  good 
vocal  gymnastics.  Listen! 

"Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in." 
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"Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lift  up, 
ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 


come  in." 


Then  the  question  and  the  answer.  From  simple,  un' 
emotional  narrative,  you  can  fined  passages  in  the  Bible 
expressive  of  every  human  emotion.  To  develop  a  full  voice 
literature  furnishes  some  exceptional  selections.  Drill  on  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 

"High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat." 

Speak  out  in  your  fullest  tones  these  high  sounding  words. 

Drill  also  on  the  179th  stanza  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold 
III  Canto,  beginning, 

"Roll  on  thou  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean — roll." 

I  am  aware  that  some  writers  say  that  this  is  all  child's 
play  and  can  be  of  no  help.  From  long  experience  joined 
with  striking  results  in  discouraging  cases,  I  know  better. 
At  the  same  time  these  men  who  pooh-pooh  drill  exercises, 
acknowledge  that  they  do  help  to  develop  a  voice  "to  say 
pieces".  By  that  acknowledgement  they  give  the  case  away. 
The  difficulty  is,  not  that  a  stronger  and  better  voice  is  not 
developed,  but  that  the  preacher  does  not  make  it  his  own. 
I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  that  every  advance  made  must 
become  a  part  of  the  preacher's  own  furnishing.  He  must 
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use  what  he  gains,  in  conversation,  in  making  his  announce' 
ments  and  in  delivering  his  sermons.  What  at  first  may  be 
done  with  conscious  effort  will  ultimately  be  done  uncon' 
sciously  and  he  will  be  a  better  preacher. 

PRACTISE  FOR  QUALITY. 

A  pleasing  voice  goes  far  to  win  the  attention  of  the 
hearer.  It  is  not  easy  to  put  in  few  words  what  we  mean 
by  quality,  for  there  are  many  qualities  of  voice,  one  kind  of 
quality  suited  to  one  kind  of  utterance  and  a  different  quality 
suited  to  another  kind  of  utterance.  So  many  elements  may 
enter  into  what  we  mean  by  quality.  It  may  well  be  summed 
up  in  what  the  hymnologist  says  of  grace,  that  it  is 

"Harmonious  to  the  ear". 

Nobody  enjoys  listening  to  a  voice  that  has  much  either 
of  the  ripsaw  or  of  the  spring  frog  quality,  but  everbody 
enjoys  listening  to  the  voice  that  is  resonant  and  musical. 
But  can  every  preacher,  every  public  speaker  acquire  such  a 
voice?  He  certainly  can  and  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  other  kind.  Sometimes  the  best  way  to  learn  what  to 
do  is  by  avoiding  what  one  should  not  do.  No  actor  would 
render  the  scene  where  Clarence  describes  his  dream  to 
Brackenbury  in  Richard  the  Third,  with  the  same  quality  of 
voice  that  he  would  use  in  rendering  the  speech  of  old  John 
of  Gaunt  in  Richard  the  Second.  Clarence  says, 

"O  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night." 

Then  he  describes  the  horrors  of  his  dream  that  was 
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"lengthened  after  life".    With  the  noise  of  the  fiends  he  says, 

"I  trembling  waked,  and  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell." 

Old  John  of  Gaunt  on  the  other  hand  thinks  he  is  a 
"prophet  inspired1  as  he  speaks  of, 

"This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptered  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars." 

Surely  no  preacher  would  quote  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
recorded  in  Matt.  11:  28, 

"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest", 

with  the  same  quality  of  voice  that  he  would  use  in  quoting 
his  stern  words  as  recorded  in  chapter  25:  41, 

"Depart  from  me  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire." 

It  would  be  more  than  incongruous  to  quote  in  a  thunder' 
ous,  bass  voice  the  words  of  the  young  Hebrew  girl  that 
waited  on  Naaman's  wife, 

"Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet 
that  is  in  Samaria! 

For  he  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy." 
These  are  enough  to  stress  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
different  and  unusual  qualities  of  voice.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  preacher  should  not  use  any  one  of  them  as 
occasion  might  demand,  but  none  of  these  unusual  qualities 
should  become  characteristic  of  his  own  voice.  The  melo' 
dious  voice  is  not  produced  in  the  chest,  nor  in  the  throat, 
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nor  in  the  head,  but  in  the  Voice  box\  The  pectoral,  gut' 
tural,  or  the  nasal  are  only  assumed  as  needed,  but  to  adopt 
any  one  of  them  as  a  permanent  quality  would  put  one  in 
the  role  of  a  Mrs.  Gummidge,  a  prizefighter,  or  an  old-time 
lanky  down  Easterner. 

Take  any  selection,  then,  and  avoiding  these  qualities 
that  are  assumed,  listen  to  your  own  voice  and  cultivate  that 
pleasant  musical  quality  which  should  be  characteristic  of 
every  voice. 

Training  for  Flexibility  will  help.  Practise  the  musical 
scale,  but  not  as  the  musical  scale.  While  speaking  use 
the  tones  within  an  ordinary  octave.  In  singing  the  intervals 
are  definite.  The  voice  moves  lower  or  higher  and  strikes 
a  definite  pitch,  but  in  speaking,  the  voice  glides  easily  and 
naturally  throughout  a  considerable  compass  without  regard 
to  any  definite  pitch.  Practise  any  selection  that  offers  some- 
thing comparable  to  scale  work  in  singing,  and  in  all  speech, 
private  or  public,  avoid  monotony.  A  person  totally  deaf 
and  who  learns  to  speak  under  modern  instruction  cannot 
avoid  monotony.  He  is  unable  to  "play  the  scale"  because 
he  cannot  hear  his  own  voice.  But  these  words  are  not 
addressed  to  the  deaf,  and  any  person  who  can  hear  his  own 
voice  should  never  be  guilty  of  monotony.  I  suggest  several 
selections  that  will  furnish  good  practice  for  flexibility.  In 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  II,  Scene  One,  in  answer 
to  Puck's  question,  "Whither  wander  you?"  Fairy  answers, 
"Over  hill,  over  dale,  thorough  bush,  thorough 
brier;  over  park  over  pale,  thorough  flood, 
thorough  fire,  I  do  wander  everywhere,  swift' 
er  than  the  moon'es  sphere." 
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Try  the  ascending  scale  on  these,  returning  on  the  general 
statements.  In  Romans,  Chapter  VIII,  try  the  ascent  by 
using  verse  thirty'five,  after  the  question,  "Who  shall  sepa- 
rate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?"  Better  still.  Try  the  38th 
and  39th  verses.  "For  I  am  persuaded"  that  nothing  can 
"separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord".  Evidently  the  phrases  are  climactic  and  the  voice 
must  reach  the  climax  on  "nor  any  other  creature".  It 
requires  some  vocal  skill  to  climb  down  to  the  normal  level 
after  such  a  flight.  However,  the  last  clause  furnishes  an 
easy  way  of  descent. 

USING  THE  VOICE. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  has  acquired  the  desired  voice, 
how  is  he  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  in  reading  and  speaking? 
There  are  certain  definite  laws  and  by  their  observance  the 
highest  results  will  be  attained.  If  the  experience  of  a  free" 
lance  hearer  is  of  any  value,  then  there  are  still  some  preach- 
ers who  can  make  themselves  better  preachers  and  readers 
by  giving  careful  attention  to  a  few  simple  and  natural  rules. 
THE  LAW  OF  EMPHASIS. 

We  may  insert  a  word  of  caution  here  and  ask  all  our 
readers  to  avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  placing  emphasis 
on  individual  words.  It  is  right  to  emphasise  the  individual 
word,  if  in  so  doing,  the  speaker  or  reader  "gives  the  sense". 
In  Nehemiah,  VIII:  8,  it  is  stated,  "So  they  read  in  the  book 
in  the  law  of  God  distinctly  and  gave  the  sense."  If  the 
preacher,  in  reading  the  Bible,  does  not  'give  the  sense'  it  is 
not  a  very  edifying  performance.  In  the  matter  of  emphasis 
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there  is  only  one  rule  to  be  observed,  and  every  man's  intelli" 
gence  should  guide  him  in  its  application.  Stress  the  thought. 
That  may  be  expressed  in  one  word,  in  a  phrase  or  in  a  sen' 
tence.  A  good  exercise  for  the  preacher  would  be  to  read 
with  this  law  in  mind,  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  It  will  be  observed,  "Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king, 
made  an  image  of  gold".  Practically  every  word  adds  a  new 
thought.  Then  the  image  is  described  in  detail.  Attention 
is  called  to  its  height  and  to  its  breadth.  The  voice  must  call 
attention  to  these  further  details.  Then  he  set  it  up  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  If  any  man  is 
to  give  the  sense  of  this  or  of  any  other  reading  his  voice  by 
stress  must  call  attention  to  each  added  thought.  On  the 
other  hand,  great  violence  may  be  done  to  the  Scriptures  if 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  wrong  word  or  in  the  wrong 
place.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  times  I  have  heard  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  John  read  as  if  the  phrases  were 
some  sort  of  parallel.  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  and 
the  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word  was  God."  The 
writer  is  stressing  the  fact  that  the  Word  was  God,  and 
the  reader's  voice  must  declare  that  fact,  not  that  he  was 
divine  sometime  in  the  past.  Recently  I  heard  a  preacher 
put  stress  so  frequently  in  the  wrong  place  and  such  violent 
stress  on  unimportant  words,  that  listening  became  painful. 
I  did  not  go  to  hear  that  preacher  the  next  Sunday. 

Sometimes  emphasis  on  the  wrong  word  makes  the  situa- 
tion alarming.  It  would  not  be  complimentary  to  the  old 
priest  to  make  him  say  to  his  boys,  "Saddle  me,  the  ass". 
And  in  carrying  out  his  instructions  it  would  not  add  to  the 
old  man's  dignity  to  say,  "So  they  saddled  him,  the  ass." 
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It  seems  to  be  a  growing  custom  for  preachers  deliberately  to 
place  emphasis  on  the  wrong  word.  By  doing  so  they  appar- 
ently think  that  they  are  displaying  genius  in  interpretation. 
The  plain  truth  is  they  are  misusing  the  Bible.  Here  is  an 
example:  Jesus  said  to  certain  men,  "Follow  me  and  I  shall 
make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men."  This  writer  improves 
on  Jesus'  word  and  says,  "Follow  me  and  I  shall  make  you  to 
become"",  and  then  proceeds  to  preach  a  little  sermon  on 
becoming.  Another  writer  in  the  same  volume  improves  on 
this  and  says,  "Follow  me  and  I  shall  ma\e  you",  and  then 
tells  how  Jesus  makes  men.  I  heard  a  highly  educated  man 
and  a  good  preacher  use  this  text,  "In  the  beginning  God". 
If  he  wanted  that  theme,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  fair 
did  he  not  turn  to  the  second  verse  of  the  90th  Psalm.  None 
of  this  manipulation  and  mutilation  of  Scripture  is  'giving 
the  sense'  and  the  practice  is  reprehensible.  I  have  more 
sympathy  with  the  old  preacher  who  was  worried  over  the 
vanity  of  his  female  hearers.  He  did  not  like  the  way  they 
built  up  their  hair  and  he  wanted  to  give  the  fad  a  trumpet 
blast.  He  knew  he  would  be  in  good  company  for  Isaiah  had 
soundly  berated  the  daughters  of  Zion  for  all  their  trumpery. 
But  he  wanted  a  text.  At  last  he  found  it  in  Matt.  24:  17. 
By  a  slight  change  he  had  a  direct  word,  "Topknot,  come 
down". 

Emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on  necessary  sequences. 
In  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  after  the  young  man's  con- 
fession, the  father  says,  "Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it 
on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet". 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  stressing  hand  or  feet  than  there 
is  for  stressing  him.  The  servants  are  not  likely  to  put  a  ring 
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in  the  young  man's  nose  nor  to  stick  the  shoes  on  his  hands. 
It  should  be  evident  that  a  thought  once  stressed  should 
not  be  stressed  when  it  recurs.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
once  set  up  his  golden  image  we  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  stayed  up.  In  the  second  verse  of  the  chapter  mentioned, 
all  the  officers  of  the  kingdom  are  called  to  the  dedication  of 
the  image.  In  the  third  verse  after  they  had  all  come  to  the 
dedication  they  stood  before  the  image.  We  know7  already 
that  the  king  was  Nebuchadnezzar  and  we  know  that  he  had 
set  up  a  golden  image.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  stressing 
what  we  already  know. 

THE  LAW  OF  INFLECTION. 

By  inflection  we  mean  the  'bending'  of  the  voice  up  or 
down,  or  both  up  and  down  in  one  motion.  The  rising 
inflection,  everybody  knows  we  use  in  questions  asking  for 
information.  Here  no  comment  seems  necessary.  What 
time  is  it? 

In  all  contrasts  the  lighter,  the  less  important,  the  in' 
ferior  takes  the  rising  inflection.  In  I  Corinthians  13:1  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  this  rule  and  contrary  to  the  thought 
to  use  a  heavy  downward  inflection  on  the  words  "sounding 
brass"  and  thus  make  them  of  importance.  That  is  just  the 
opposite  to  what  the  author  means.  Even  where  no  contrast 
is  marked  the  inferior,  in  any  sense,  is  always  thrown  off  by 
the  voice  in  a  light  upward  movement.  Shy  lock  may  put  a 
lot  of  scorn  in  his  voice  but  he  would  not  call  Antonio  a 
"fawning  publican"  in  any  low  measured  tone  of  voice  that 
would  indicate  that  he  was  important  and  worthy  of  respect. 


The  falling  inflection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  in  rhe' 
torical  questions.  Isaiah,  in  the  fortieth  chapter,  in  the 
eighteenth  verse,  asks  the  question,  "To  whom  will  ye  liken 
God?"  meaning  that  there  is  none  to  compare  with  him. 
In  the  twenty 'first  verse  he  puts  a  series  of  questions.  "Have 
you  not  known?  Have  you  not  heard?",  etc.  In  these  he  is 
not  asking  for  information,  but  appealing  to  their  knowledge 
and  asserting  in  the  strongest  way  that  they  have  known  and 
heard.  The  same  thought  underlies  the  twenty  "eighth  verse 
and  it  would  not  'give  the  sense"1  if  we  used  a  light  rising 
inflection  in  these  appeals. 

The  superior,  the  heavier,  the  more  important  in  any  and 
every  way  takes  the  falling  inflection.  Light  contrasted  with 
darkness,  large  contrasted  with  small,  right  contrasted  with 
wrong,  good  contrasted  with  evil,  etc.  In  II  Corinthians, 
chapter  3,  the  ministration  of  Death  is  contrasted  with  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit.  The  reading  of  this  part  of  the 
chapter  will  furnish  good  practice.  The  contrasts  are  marked 
in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  Practise  reading  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  What  meaningful  contrasts  are 
here!  The  story  will  repay  the  most  careful  study.  Note 
how  the  older  son  contrasts  his  faithfulness  with  the  waste- 
fulness  and  wickedness  of  the  younger  son.  And  note,  too, 
the  contrasts  when  he  chides  his  father.  He  had  always  been 
dutiful,  but  he  never  got  even  a  little  kid,  but  this  wastrel 
who  had  lived  a  fast  life,  as  soon  as  he  comes  home,  is 
honored  with  a  merry  feast  and  the  slaughter  of  the  fatted 
calf.  If  the  reader  has  a  sermon  in  which  he  has  drawn 
marked  contrasts,  let  him  review  it  with  this  paragraph  in 
mind. 
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There  remains  the  application  of  these  two  movements 
combined  in  one.  We  do  use  this  double  movement  when  we 
experience  doubt  or  uncertainty.  You  say,  "I  am  not  so  sure 
about  that,"  and  your  suspended  voice  indicates  your  lack 
of  certainty. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  on  all  preachers  the  observance 
of  these  laws  of  emphasis  and  inflection  both  in  their  preach- 
ing and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Sermons  would  be 
more  effective.  I  think  I  do  not  say  too  much  in  declaring 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  reading  the 
Scriptures.  A  part  of  the  service  that  is  too  often  dull  may 
be  made  most  interesting  and  profitable. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  WILL 

No  public  speaker  has  so  hard  a  problem  to  solve  as  the 
preacher.  Apart  from  the  limited  time  he  has  to  prepare  his 
sermons,  he  has  to  address  an  audience  of  the  greatest 
diversity  of  age,  experience  and  culture.  The  lawyer  who 
addresses  a  jury  has  a  limited  group  of  intelligent  men.  He 
has  no  problem  but  to  present  his  side  of  the  case  in  the  most 
favorable  light  and  use  his  most  persuasive  eloquence  to  bring 
the  jury  to  see  and  feel  the  truth  of  the  view  which  he  is 
presenting.  The  judge  in  reviewing  the  evidence,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  client.  He  is  supposed  to  present  all  the 
evidence  clearly  and  orderly,  so  that  the  jury  with  all  the 
facts  before  them  may  weigh  these  and  bring  in  a  true  ver' 
diet.  The  lecturer  has  a  select  audience  favourably  disposed, 
for  commonly  they  have  paid  an  entrance  fee  because  they 
want  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  which  has 
been  announced. 

The  preacher  deprived  of  these  advantages,  has  to  ad' 
dress  a  company  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  unfoiv 
tunately  he  may  not  know  much  of  the  inner  life  of  many 
of  his  hearers.  This  is  true  of  our  short  pastorates.  As  a 
pastor's  years  with  a  church  lengthen  he  does  come  into  close 
relation  with  his  people  and  can  with  affection  speak  of  them 
as  kmy  people'  and  as  warmly  they  speak  of  him  as  kour 
pastor1.  But  how  is  the  preacher  who  is  deprived  of  this 
special  advantage  going  to  meet  the  situation?  Assuming 
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that  he  has  made  honest  efforts  to  prepare  himself  for  public 
speaking  by  giving  attention  to  his  language  and  to  his  voice, 
to  these  he  must  add  determination.  The  will  is  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  public  speaker's  success. 

This  may  seem  like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  for 
he  could  not  have  reached  his  present  attainment  without 
the  exercise  of  considerable  will  power.  This  is  all  true  and 
he  may  still  need  more  "honest  effort1  to  hold  what  he  has 
gained  and  to  make  further  advance. 

He  must  determine  to  make  every  member  of  his  con" 
gregation  hear  distinctly.  There  is  a  subtle  intellectual  influ' 
ence,  not  easily  defined,  but  exercised  by  the  preacher  in  his 
endeavor  to  make  everybody  hear.  If  he  will  consciously 
address  the  person  farthest  from  him,  those  who  are  nearer 
will  hear  whether  the  audience  is  composed  of  two  hundred 
or  two  thousand.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  loudness.  The  speaker 
must  not  think  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  Bottom  wanted  to  play  the  part  of 
the  lion,  because  it  was  "nothing  but  roaring".  Roaring 
generally  fails  of  its  purpose. 

I  do  not  venture  to  tell  preachers  how  to  prepare  their 
sermons,  but  I  do  presume  to  say  something  about  how  they 
should  be  delivered  after  they  have  been  prepared.  Some 
men  write  their  sermons  and  commit  them  to  memory;  some 
men  take  notes  and  depend  on  the  occasion  for  the  right 
words  to  express  what  they  have  in  mind;  some  men  write 
their  sermons  and  read  them.  "Every  man  in  his  own  order." 
But  for  the  preacher  who  reads  his  sermon,  one  prohibition 
is  absolute.  He  has  no  right  to  address  his  manuscript.  I 
knew  a  college  professor  who  could  deliver  an  inspiring  ora' 
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tion  in  flaming  words  and  no  hearer  would  have  any  hint 
that  his  address  was  not  extempore.  He  was  able  to  write 
his  address  with  his  audience  consciously  before  him  and  then 
go  and  deliver  an  impassioned  address  in  the  words  he  had 
written,  without  any  apparent  effort  to  commit  them  to 
memory.  Be  thankful  for  even  a  measure  of  his  ability. 

The  preacher  should  be  determined  to  be  rhetorical  in  his 
speech.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  every  person  in  the  audience 
hear,  it  is  another  thing  to  make  everyone  understand.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  something,  it  is  another  to  say  it  right. 
Reading  about  how  the  voice  is  trained  and  how  it  is  used 
in  public  address  will  do  little  for  the  speaker  unless  he  deter' 
mines,  from  every  point  of  view,  to  be  an  efficient  preacher, 
and  he  can  if  he  so  wills.  In  using  the  word  rhetorical  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  must  learn  and  keep  in  mind  all  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  as  applied  to  composition,  but  that  he  should 
cultivate  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitting  as  the  sermon  is  addressed 
to  the  congregation.  And  that  means,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  standing  of  the 
congregation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ear  attuned  to  the 
melody  of  our  language.  That  includes  the  choice  of  words 
and  their  arrangement. 

Some  rhetoricians  stress  the  desirability  of  using  words 
of  Saxon  origin.  The  English  language  is  composite  and  most 
students  know  more  about  Latin  than  they  do  about  Saxon. 
You  need  have  no  care  about  the  origin  of  the  words  you 
use.  Have  care  only  to  use  the  words  that  express  your 
thought.  The  right  word  is  the  most  musical  even  if  it  comes 
from  Timbuktu.  It  is  an  evidence  of  carelessness  when  a 
preacher  is  content  to  use  a  general  word  to  express  a  specific 
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meaning.  Often  the  superiority  of  one  writer  or  speaker 
over  another  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  uses  specific  words  to 
express  his  thoughts,  while  the  other  is  content  to  blunder 
along  with  speech  that  lacks  both  vividness  and  beauty. 
Premier  Churchill  characterizes  the  Lease'Lend  Bill  of  the 
United  States  as  "the  most  unsordid  act  in  recorded  history". 
Try  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  word  unsordid.  Even  trans' 
lators  of  the  Bible  have  not  always  been  as  careful  in  this 
regard  as  they  should  have  been.  Sometimes  they  fail  to 
give  the  English  reader  the  vivid  picture  presented  by  the 
original  writer.  For  example:  Matthew  says,  "The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  a  drag-net  cast  into  the  sea  and  gathered 
(fish)  of  every  kind;  which  when  it  was  full,  they  dragged 
up  on  the  shore,  then  they  sat  down,  collected  the  good  in  a 
vessel  and  threw  out  the  bad.  The  fishermen  performed  their 
usual  tasks  with  a  suitable  net  and  at  suitable  places.  The 
whole  scene  is  vividly  presented.  The  preacher  should  be  an 
expert  in  the  use  of  words.  Specific  words,  words  that  say 
definitely  what  you  want  to  say,  will  give  a  vividness  and 
interest  to  speech  that  can  be  had  in  no  other  way.  Disciple 
is  a  general  term,  apostle  refers  to  one  of  the  twelve.  When 
the  Gentile  woman  answered  Jesus  that  the  dogs  under  the 
tables  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs,  she  did  not  mean  Great 
Danes,  but  little  house  dogs  or  puppies,  and  the  writer  makes 
her  say  what  she  meant. 

The  preacher  should  determine  to  keep  his  throat  clear 
as  well  as  his  conscience.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  motor' 
man  to  take  refreshments  on  his  fcrun\  but  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  preacher  should  even  take  a  drink  while  in 
the  pulpit.  From  the  physiological  point  of  view,  drinking 
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cold  water  tends  to  increase  rather  than  to  relieve  hoarseness. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  etiquette  it  savors  of  -  -  well, 
pronounce  your  own  judgment,  but  I  always  think  of  Paul's 
rebuke  to  the  Corinthians,  "What!  Have  you  not  houses  in 
which  to  eat  and  drink?"  Constantly  sipping  cold  water 
does  not  guarantee  a  clear  throat. 

I  was  giving  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  senior  students  of 
a  University  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  After  one  or 
two  lectures,  the  President  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
preachers  of  the  city  attending.  "None  whatever.  Fill  the 
Lecture  Hall  if  you  wish."  After  a  lecture,  one  of  the  city 
pastors  came  to  me  and  confessed  that  he  felt  tired  on  Sunday 
evenings,  that  he  was  often  hoarse  and  sometimes  suffered 
with  sore  throat.  He  had  consulted  several  physicians  but 
could  get  no  permanent  relief.  I  had  to  tell  him  that  his 
affliction  was  entirely  his  own  fault,  and  that  he  alone  could 
effect  a  cure.  In  addition  to  other  examples  I  reminded  him 
that  he  could  walk  for  an  hour  much  easier  than  he  could 
stand  rigidly  at  attention  for  an  hour,  because,  in  walking  the 
muscles  were  relieved  by  being  at  different  tensions.  If,  in' 
stead  of  speaking  in  one  key  and  that  rather  high,  for  two 
periods  every  Sunday,  he  would  cultivate  a  full,  resonant 
tone  and  in  preaching  modulate  his  voice  according  to  the 
sentiment,  so  as  not  to  keep  the  vocal  cords  at  one  tension, 
he  would  never  suffer  from  hoarseness  nor  sore  throat.  In 
this  day  no  preacher  should  be  guilty  of  suffering  from 
"preacher's  sore  throat".  You  will  not  avoid  it  by  "dashing 
cold  water  on  your  throat  every  morning,"  nor  by  swilling 
down  water  during  your  preaching. 
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The  preacher  should  determine,  not  only  to  develop  a 
good  public  speaking  voice,  but  to  retain  it.  If  I  dare  use  a 
don't,  it  would  be  this:  Don't  run  prematurely  into  Shake' 
speare's  sixth  age. 

"And  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound." 

We  are  bound  to  admit  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  recog' 
nise  that  unused  powers  tend  to  decay.  If  the  smith  did  not 
use  his  'strong  right  arm1  the  muscles  would  become  flabby. 
If  the  vocal  cords  are  not  exercised,  like  other  physical 
powers  they  become  impaired.  I  have  known  men  who  were 
not  old,  retire  from  preaching  and  before  they  were  aware 
their  'manly  voice'  had  turned  'toward  childish  treble'.  This 
need  not  and  should  not  be.  Use  the  voice:  play  on  the  vocal 
cords.  Sing  or  read  aloud.  Perform  any  kind  of  vocal 
exercise  and  the  voice  will  remain  vibrant  as  long  as  a  man 
has  reasonable  physical  vigor.  If  you  don't  want  the  childish 
treble,  use  means  to  keep  your  'manly  voice'. 

The  preacher  must  be  his  own  severest  critic.  I  submit 
that  there  may  arise  some  special  case  where  a  capable,  trust' 
worthy  hearer  may  be  willing  to  bear  the  discredit  of  noting 
the  'superfluous  extravagancies'  of  his  pastor.  In  any  case 
the  preacher  must  turn  the  searchlight  on  himself  if  he  is  to 
see  himself  as  others  see  him.  He  must  face  the  preacher 
with  all  sorts  of  questions.  We  are  taking  for  granted  his 
spiritual  enduement  and  moving  within  the  field  of  lower 
criticism  only.  Within  this  field  the  preacher  should  know 
whether  his  sermon  has  "struck  twelve".  What  about  the 
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introduction,  the  main  message,  the  conclusion?  Go  your 
own  way,  but  don't  fail  to  learn  how  others  reached  the  goal. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  Paul  failed  in  his  sermon  on 
Mars'  Hill  and  that  he  practically  confessed  as  much  to  the 
Corinthians.  When  we  consider  the  circumstances  it  seems 
a  pretty  fruitful  failure.  He  had  a  highly  critical  audience. 
Observe  where  he  found  his  text  and  the  skilful  development. 
His  introduction  was  complimentary,  and  he  could  quote  and 
accept  the  sentiment  of  one  of  their  own  poets.  The  results? 
Some  mocked.  That  was  to  be  expected.  Some  wanted  to 
hear  more,  so  they  were  interested.  Some  believed,  how 
many  we  do  not  know,  but  there  was  at  least  one  prominent 
man  and  one  woman  of  importance  "and  others  with  them". 
If  every  sermon  preached  to-day  failed  in  the  same  measure, 
the  world  would  soon  be  turned  up-side-down. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  BODY 

"Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor;  suit  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  word  to  the  action." 

This  is  Hamlet's  advice  to  his  players,  and  I  do  not  know 
any  better  advice  that  can  be  given  to  preachers.  The  voice 
and  the  body  must  say  the  same  thing.  This  is  what  Hamlet 
is.  stressing  and  the  law  is  unalterable.  Some  writers  ignore 
the  expression  of  the  body  and  some  make  light  of  it.  If  these 
men  had  shared  my  experience  and  been  obliged  to  speak 
frequently  to  a  school  of  deaf  boys  and  girls  they  would  have 
learned  the  significance  of  bodily  movement.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  educational  experience  to  watch  a  boy 
or  girl  tell  a  Bible  story  by  movements  of  the  body.  "Bodily 
Expression"  takes  on  new  meaning.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  its  importance  should  be  doubted.  Only  by  ges- 
ture could  the  first  visitors  to  this  continent  communicate 
with  the  natives.  On  both  sides  they  talked  by  gesture. 

When  a  writer  on  this  subject  tells  us  that  a  "blundering 
gesture  on  the  platform  is  sometimes  inseparable  from  the 
most  effective  speaking,"  he  is  simply  saying  what  is  not  true. 
The  speaking  could  not  have  been  the  most  effective,  for  it 
could  and  would  have  been  more  effective  accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  gesture.  The  body  speaks  and  it  must  not  oppose 
the  voice.  If  it  does,  it  detracts  so  much  from  the  vocal 
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utterance,  and  may  nullify  it  entirely.  I  once  heard  a 
preacher  plead  the  love  of  Jesus  and  he  squared  himself  with 
clenched  fists  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  would  like  to 
knock  his  hearers  in  the  head..  There  was  no  force  in  his 
vocal  appeal.  Hamlet  showed  his  players  a  'more  excellent 
way'  when  he  exhorted  them  to  "suit  the  action  to  the  word". 
We  are  not  advocating  that  the  preacher  become  an  actor, 
but  we  do  say  that  he  fails  to  make  the  most  of  his  calling 
when  he  deliberately  ignores  or  repudiates  the  actor's  art. 
He  robs  himself  of  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
expression. 

These  same  men  tell  us  that  all  a  man  has  to  do  is  to 
depend  on  his  eye  and  be  natural.  If  some  men  are  depend' 
ing  on  the  eye  they  should  pray  more  fervently  Burn's 
prayer  in  his  address  to  a  Louse, 

"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." 

Unfortunately  very  few  men  have  the  disposition  or 
ability  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  It  would  hardly 
be  impressive,  if  in  the  midst  of  a  man's  most  eloquent  utter" 
ance  he  stopped  to  look  at  himself.  And  what  about  being 
natural?  It  might  be  all  right  or  it  might  be  all  wrong.  That 
depends  whether  what  is  natural  is  right.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  if  a  man  is  absorbed  in  his  subject,  he  can  leave 
his  gestures  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that  he  can  afford 
to  be  natural.  But  can  he?  I  knew  a  preacher  who,  when 
he  became  'absorbed  in  his  subject'  twisted  his  coat  tail,  and 
the  more  he  became  absorbed  the  more  he  twisted  his  coat 
tail.  This  performance  may  have  been  natural  with  him 
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but  it  was  not  very  impressive  in  the  right  direction.  It  may 
be  natural  for  one  preacher  when  he  enters  the  pulpit  to 
hoist  his  right  foot  over  his  left  knee,  but  it  is  not  expressive 
of  pulpit  dignity.  All  the  movements  of  the  body  are  expres' 
sive  and  what  they  express  is  often  very  emphatic,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  The  fact  that  Alexander  Duff,  the  Scottish 
missionary,  used  to  hold  his  left  coat  tail  under  his  arm  dur" 
ing  some  of  his  oratorical  flights,  does  not  commend  the  coat 
tail  gesture  to  the  modern  preacher.  Men  who  succeed  in 
spite  of  these  extravagancies  would  succeed  much  easier 
without  them. 

The  preacher  must  be  animated.  If  you  want  to  say 
that  he  must  have  a  generous  supply  of  animal  life,  we  offer 
no  objection.  His  body  must  be  alive.  Recently  I  heard  a 
preacher  deliver  a  scholarly  sermon  and  he  was  so  phlegmatic 
that  his  hearers  would  naturally  feel  that  his  message  was  not 
of  much  importance.  To  be  animated  does  not  mean  that  a 
man  has  to  run  wild  in  any  direction.  Any  body  action  that 
does  not  support  the  voice  is  worse  than  wasted.  I  recall  a 
professional  evangelist  who  used  to  prance  up  and  down  the 
platform  like  a  spirited  colt  and  bob  like  a  jack-in-the-box. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a  waste  of  physical  and  nervous 
energy.  His  performance  had  no  expressive  value.  While 
we  deprecate  all  this  horse-play  we  cannot  assert  too  strongly 
that  the  body  must  move  with  the  voice.  The  preacher  may 
have  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  but  if  he  lacks  animation  he 
will  fail  to  arouse  much  enthusiasm  in  his  hearers. 

Can  gesture  be  taught?  I  am  fully  aware  that  some  men 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  training  in  gesture.  The  question  simply 
asks  whether  the  body  can  be  trained  to  move  in  harmony 
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with  the  voice.  If  the  body  of  the  soldier  can  be  trained  to 
respond  to  the  calls  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  why  cannot 
the  body  of  the  preacher  be  trained  to  respond  to  the  calls 
that  may  be  made  upon  it?  We  are  in  a  bad  way  if  it  cannot, 
but  it  can.  Let  us  understand  that  every  part  of  the  body 
may  speak  and  they  are  all  expressive,  the  fingers,  the  hands, 
the  arms,  the  feet,  the  legs,  the  head  and  the  trunk.  It  is  not 
our  plan  to  consider  the  training  of  these  in  detail  but  rather 
to  stress  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  whole  body,  with  all 
its  parts,  into  responsive  relation  to  the  voice. 

To  say  that  gesture  should  be  natural  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  saying  that  some  man's  absurd  action  is  natural. 
In  the  one  case  we  proclaim  what  is  fitting;  in  the  other  we 
simply  tell  what  belongs  to  the  man.  In  natural  gesture,  in 
the  true  sense,  the  body  moves  with  the  voice. 

The  imitative  gesture  is  natural.  I  recall  hearing  the 
late  John  B.  Gough  imitate  the  action  of  a  drunken  man  who 
thought  he  had  swallowed  some  thread  and  was  "unwinding". 
His  legs  weren't  very  rigid  and  his  body  wasn't  very  steady. 
The  whole  action  was  imitative.  The  more  nearly  perfect 
the  imitation  the  more  expressive  the  action.  This  is  the  field 
of  the  actor  and  whenever  the  preacher  enters  it,  up  to  the 
measure  of  its  penetration,  he  becomes  an  actor.  With  the 
actor  the  action  itself  is  supreme;  with  the  preacher  it  is  only 
contributory  to  the  vocal  utterance. 

There  are  other  gestures  that  may  be  called  natural,  be' 
cause  they  are  always  nature's  response  to  certain  emotions. 
All  animals  shrink  from  the  object  that  causes  fear.  The 
horse  shies,  the  deer  runs,  the  coyote  slinks  away,  the  duck 
flies.  Like  the  wild  animals,  we  shrink  from  the  object  which 
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we  fear.  Like  all  animals  we  are  attracted  to  the  objects  of 
our  affection,  and  like  them  we  investigate  when  our  curiosity 
is  aroused.  One  day  I  disturbed  a  deer  and  immediately  hid 
behind  a  stump.  After  running  for  about  seventyfive  rods 
he  stopped  and  looked  around;  and  as  the  cause  of  his  alarm 
was  invisible  he  came  back  cautiously  'to  find  out\  I  have 
had  similar  experience  with  domestic  animals.  We  too  try 
cto  find  out'  when  we  become  curious. 

We  approach  those  whom  we  trust  and  love.  A  dog 
follows  his  master  for  the  same  reason.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  story  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  birds,  it  is  fully  in 
harmony  with  this  fact.  They  came  to  him  because  they 
trusted  him.  A  child  may  turn  away  from  you  but  he  will 
turn  to  his  mother.  He  knows  his  mother  but  he  has  not 
learned  to  trust  you.  If  you  wish  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  child,  your  arms  in  harmony  with  your  voice  assume  the 
pleading  attitude.  Instinctively  you  make  the  right  gesture. 
If  you  wish  to  win  the  good'will  of  your  neighbour's  dog  you 
are  not  likely  to  pick  up  sticks  and  stones  when  he  comes 
across  lots. 

These  suggestions  and  incidents  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
show  not  only  that  we  must  "suit  the  action  to  the  word", 
but  that  we  must  train  the  body  so  that  its  movements  will 
instinctively  support  the  voice.  This  is  the  law  which  we 
have  declared  absolute. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  class  for  whom  these  notes  are 
written,  it  seems  neither  desirable  nor  necessary,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  to  go  into  detail  over  the  whole  field  of  ges' 
ture.  Since  all  gesture  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  principle  of 
imitation  or  of  emotional  response,  the  preacher  who  gives 
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reasonable  attention  to  the  subject  ought  not  to  go  far  astray. 
He  is  not  likely  to  use  retired  arms  and  clenched  firsts  to 
support  his  vocal  invitation.  Let  the  man  who  laughs  at  the 
"open  palm"  and  the  "clenched  fist"  try  to  substitute  one  for 
the  other  and  he  will  learn  by  his  failure.  Surely,  well  placed 
legs,  an  erect  body,  raised  head  and  forward  chest  are  much 
more  expressive  of  moral  restitude  than  a  pair  of  wobbling 
legs,  a  bowed  head  and  a  slinking  body. 

The  arms  are  used  more  in  what  we  may  call  formal 
gesture  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Some  people  are 
more  demonstrative  than  others  and  some  individuals  are  by 
nature  more  demonstrative  than  their  neighbours.  This  is 
true  of  preachers  but  every  man  gestures.  There  are  certain 
sones  through  which  the  arms  move.  Let  the  reader  ask 
himself  where  and  how  his  arms  would  move  in  harmony 
with  a  description  of  great  expanse.  Study  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  children.  Surely  no  man  with  any  sense  of  the 
fitting  would  think  of  describing  what  was  mean,  low  and 
repulsive  with  the  "open  palm"  and  elevated  arms.  We 
naturally  turn  away  from  anything  that  is  repulsive,  and 
that  instinctive  movement  of  the  body  is  expressive  of  our 
thought  and  feeling. 

When  Agabus  took  Paul's  girdle  and  bound  his  own 
hands  and  feet  it  was  a  telling  gesture  as  to  the  future  treat' 
ment  of  the  apostle.  Probably  Paul  himself  learned  the 
meaning  and  value  of  gesture  at  some  Greek  school  in  Tarsus. 
At  one  time  he  was  rescued  by  the  authorities  from  the  up' 
rorious  mob  in  Jerusalem,  but  he  "stood  on  the  stairs,  and 
beckoned  with  his  hand  to  the  people,  and  the  silence  became 
profound".  That  was  no  accident.  When  he  was  permitted 
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to  speak  before  Agrippa  and  others,  in  all  courtesy  "He 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  answered  for  himself". 

These  suggestions  and  incidents  will,  at  least,  help  to 
keep  any  preacher  from  twisting  his  coat  tails.  Paul  says  to 
the  Corinthians,  "I  bring  my  body  into  subjection  and  mal{e 
it  my  servant."  If  the  preacher  will  determine  to  make  his 
body  his  servant  in  all  utterance  the  result  can  hardly  be  in 
doubt. 

Assuming  that  the  preacher  has  all  the  religious  qualifica' 
tions  demanded  by  his  profession,  we  state  with  emphasis, 
that 

THE  USE  OF  WELL  CHOSEN  LANGUAGE,  A 
FULL,  RESONANT  VOICE,  A  RESPONSIVE  BODY 
BACKED  BY  DETERMINATION,  WILL  GO  FAR 
TO  MAKE  ANY  PREACHER  EFFICIENT. 
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